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him a distinguished hostage, Sir William De Burgh, uncle to the queen of Scotland. Ho was " glad- 
Bumely" welcomed on his arrival at court by the King Bobert, whose nephew he was, and to whom 
he had been a right arm in placing him on the throne, as he was now engaged in valiantly endea- 
vouring to raise Edward to another. When he had told all the story of the campaign in Ireland, 
the lion-hearted king declared he would go " blythely" to see " the affair of that countre and of 
thair war ;" a promise, however, the exigencies of his kingdom precluded him for a whole year from 
fulfilling, Moray returned with a reinforcement of but 500 men, and landed at Dundalk, where he 
was met by his chief; who, with his forces, had quitted Carrickfergus on St. Nicholas's day, the 6th 
of December, leaving some troops to carry on the siege of the bravely-contested citadel : and, push- 
ing forward into the centre of the country, kept Christmas in Ballymore-Loughsuedy, an island- 
fastness surrounded by the lakes and morasses of Westmeath. 

(To be continued. J 



THE SHAMKOCK. 

It is now many years since my attention was attracted by a passage in Herodotus [1. 132,] relating 
to the sacrifices of the ancient Persians. His account, indeed, is not very consistent; for he says 
that in sacrificing they used no fire, and yet he proceeds to speak of their cooking the flesh of the 
victim ; which, he adds, they then placed on the softest herbs, " but particularly the trefoil ;" /laXisra. 
hi to 7g/puX?.ov. This word rglpvXXov is evidently applicable to any of the numerous plants which have 
triple or ternate leaves. It is not to be limited to those particular plants which faamers and seeds- 
men commonly designate as trefoils,"- Now, this incidental mention by Herodotus of the trefoil led 
me to think if there could be any more remote origin than is commonly supposed for the regard paid 
in Ireland to the Shamrock. The common persuasion is, that St. Patrick, in preaching the doctrine of 
the Trinity to the pagan natives, employed the shamrock as a symbol or illustration of that mystery. 

a Dioscorides mentions five plants, at least, to which ground. It has a naked stalk, a white liliaceous flower 

the name Triphyllon or Trifolium was applied. We &o." [Lib. 3> cap. 133.] 

annex the short description he gives of each, from which " Medion, which gome call Medka, others Triphyllon, 

it will be seen that none of them agree with our Trefoil. deviation, &c. and the Romans, Trifolium odoratvm, grows 

[Edit.] iu shady and rocky places. It has leaves like the Sens. 

" Triphyllon, which some call Oxyphylkm, others Meny- a stem three cubits long, purplish flowers, large and 

anthes, Asphaltion, and Onicion, and which the Romans round, &c." [Lib. 4, cap. 18.] 

call Trifolium acutum odoratum, is a shrub more than a " The cultivated Lotus, which some call Triphyllon, 

cubit high, having slender black branches, and leaves Tripodion, and Tribolion, grows in gardens." [Lib. i, 

like the Lotus, three springing from each bud. The cap. 109.] The Commentator determines this plant to be 

smell of these when young resembles that of Rue, but, a species of Melilotus, 

when full grown, that of bitumen- The flowers are " The wild Lotus, which is also called Liiyon, and 

purple." [Lib. 3, cap. 113.] The commentator, Sprengel, Lesser Triphyllon, has a stem two cubits long, or more, 

determines this plant to be the Psoralea hituminosa. Lin. its leaves resembling those of the three leaved Lotus 

" Satyrion, which some also call Triphyllon, because which grows in meadows." [Lib. 4, cap. 110.] 
it usually has ternate leaves, bent back towards the 
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To suppose that he used it as an argument, would be derogatory to his reputation for orthodoxy and 
wisdom. How indeed could the shape of a leaf be accepted as proof of anything in the Divine na- 
ture ? This is not the place for theological discussion, or it would be easy to show that no one 
rightly instructed respecting the Holy Trinity could admit any material resemblance whatsoever as 
an adequate or suitable representation of the Trinity in Unity. I should, therefore, think very 
meanly of St. Patrick, as a Christian missionary, if I suspected him of resorting to such a poor at- 
tempt at argument or illustration. But if we suppose a trefoil to have been already venerated by 
the native Irish, we may easily imagine that, on hearing of Three Persons in One Undivided God- 
head, they may have supposed some fitness in their favourite emblem to shadow forth the newly- 
revealed mysterious doctrine. Now, this hint from "the father of history" suggested to me what 
seems a sufficient explanation of how " the triple grass" may have been accounted sacred in our island 
before the first preaching of Christianity. 

Every one knows the reasons which have been alleged for believing that the Pagans here of old 
were fire-worshippers. I need hardly dwell on the lighting of fires on St. John's Eve, or the Irish 
name for that festival, Beal Teine\ so plausibly interpreted, " Fires of Baal." Assuming, then, the 
oriental origin of Celtic-Pagan worship, we at once receive as appropriate any observation taken 
from the practices of the Persian fire-worshippers. Next, considering the greatness and renown of 
fiat people, we might naturally expect to find traces of the same notions among other ancient and 
neighbouring nations. Now, in Bonomi's Nineveh and its Palaces, [London, 1852.] p. 155, is 
a figure of a priest holding in his left hand what is said to be "a branch of a tree, terminating in 
three pomegranates." A somewhat similar figure occurs in p. 206, having in the hand a branch ter- 
minating in a lotus flower, with two leaves at the sides. This combination nearly approaches that 
of the three leaves. In the same work, p. 198, I find "fleurs-de-lis" mentioned as ornaments on a 
throne; and the common figure of the fleur-de-lis might certainly better stand for a trefoil than a 
lily. 

I may here introduce the notice of a medal, figured in Rosini Antiquitates Romana, p. 136, (Lugd. 
Bat. 1663.) It bears " Spes" holding a triple branch, each part of which ends in a triple leaf. 
Passing now to Greek authorities, I find in Homer, Hymn, in Ifercurium, 1. 526, 
tfX/3ou xal ■x'ktiurtM Oumo iregixatXia jtafiboi 
XguffsHjc, rgiirirriXov, axrigiov, ft ci puXd^n. 
[" Of riches and of wealth I will give a most beautiful rod, 
Golden, three-leafed, immortal, which shall protect you."] 
Also Callimachus. Hymn, in Dianam, 1. 164, 

H"j>j£ ix Xu/j.Zw>i a/Miad/J&mi fogiovsiv 
'Xlxulosv romiTrjkw o x«,l Ail; iirmi c&ovmv. 
[" From Juno's meadow having mown they bring 

The swift-springing trefoil, which also Jove's horses eat."] 
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Pliny [Nat. Hist., Lib. xxi., Cap. 21,] has the following — " Trifolium scio credi prsevalere contar 
serpentium ictus et scorpionum," * * * * " serpentesque nunquam in. trifolio aspici. Prseterea, 
eelebratis auctoribus, contra omnia venena pro antidoto sufficere." [" I know that the trefoil i§ be- 
lieved to prevail against the stings of serpents and scorpions, * * * * and that serpents are 
never seen upon trefoil ; moreover, on famous authorities, that it is a sufficient antidote against all 
poisons."] Does not this remind one of St. Patrick and the serpents ? 

I have not at hand any documents to show whether or not any trifoliate devices were in use in 
Ireland before the introduction of Christianity. In "Worsaae's Primaxal Antiquities of Denmark, 
[London, 1849,] certain ornaments are figured, which he positively refers "to the last period of Pa- 
ganism, because they are frequently found in graves in Iceland, which country was first peopled by 
pagan Norwegians, at the close of the ninth century. In connection with these oval ornaments, 
some other clasps called the trefoil-shaped clasps were occasionally deposited." There are, in Dr. 
Potrie's work on the Irish Round Towers, different curious instances of triquetrous figures occurring 
on old sculptures. But there seems to be no proof that any of these are of pagan origin. The same 
may be said of devices resembling tins fleur-de-lis on ancient Irish ornaments, which I understand are 
not uncommon. I may observe here, that it would be an interesting subject of inquiry, for those 
who possess facilities for such an investigation, to ascertain how or when the fleur-de-lis began to be 
used in the royal arms of France and of Scotland. 

If we assume that some trifoliate plant was held in honour among the Celtic nations in pagan times 
we need not take any pains to conjecture why it obtained this veneration. The Pythagorean notions 
about the sanctity of the number three were borrowed from the Egyptians, and sufficiently account 
for the employment of such emblems. 

Connected with this subject is the question — what plant it was that the ancient Irish so revered, 
under the name of Shamrock, or Seamar-6g ? Until lately there seems to have been but one opi- 
nion, — that it was the Trifolium repens, white clover or Dutch clover. This grows abundantly all 
over Ireland ; and its sprigs (especially in the small state of its leaves, when growing on roadsides 
and other poor ground) are always worn on Patrick's Day as the national symbol. It is well known 
what magical virtues are attributed by the Irish peasantry to four-leaved specimens of this plant ; 
which are very rare indeed. About forty years ago, however, Mr. Drummond discovered, in the 
west of the County of Cork, a variety with a brown spot in the centre of each leaflet, and having 
most of its leaves fourfold. Hence he pronounced this to be " the real Irish Shamrock." But its 
extreme rarity, and the abundance of three-leaved specimens, are sufficient proofs that he was mis- 
taken. Of late years some persons have fancied that the pretty little Medicago I/wpulina, (Black 
Medick, or None-such,) is the true shamrock. But it is by no means common in many parts of 
Ireland : and the old Irish-speaking people have never, in any instance that I know of, given it the 
disputed pre-eminence. They invariably recognise the small white clover as the shamrock. The 
Irish dictionaries, as well as Armstrong's Gaelic Dictionary, are unanimous in the same interpreta- 
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tion. It is true that the Irish name of Shamrogue \_Seamrog] is applied to any plant whose leaves 
resemble those of the clover. Thus the Laburnum is popularly called in the South the Shamrogue 
Tree'; as another species of Cytims is called hy nurserymen here in the North, " the Shamrock 
Tree." So, also, the Wood-sorrel fOxalis acetosellaj is called by children in the South "Three- 
cocked-hat Shamrock." 

This brings me to the latest candidate for the honour of being the true national emblem. 
It was left for Mr. Bicheno, an English visitor, to discover, (what no native had ever thought of,) 
that the real shamrock was the Wood-sorrel. His ground for this novel idea was, that mention is 
made in old authors of the Irish people eating shamrocks. But this was only in times of extreme 
famine, when they were driven to eat grass also. Besides — however pleasant the taste of wood-sorrel 
may be as a relish — a hungry person would, I think, be less apt to resort to it as food, than to the 
common clover. The discussion of Mr. Bicheno's opinion, however, cannot be better given than in 
the words of the annexed extract : — 

" When I was in Ireland, some years ago, I was shown, by an amateur, a plant of the spotted tre- 
foil (Medicago maenlata) which had been brought from a great distance, and kept in a garden pot 
with much care, as the genuine Irish Shamrock ; in the same way as I have frequently seen the 
cotton-thistle fOnopordum AcanthiumJ cultivated in gardens in Scotland as the genuine Scotch 
thistle. It appears to me that it is no less vain to hunt after the actual botanical representatives of 
these national floral emblems, than after the griffins, dragons, and blue lions of heraldry. Yet, if 
readers are not satisfied with this, I think that some very common species ought to be fixed upon 
rather than one which is rare. If we take the practice of the Irish in selecting a sprig of shamrock 
to decorate their hats on the 17th of March for our guidance as to the species, I should be more in- 
clined to say that the white clover f Trifolium repensj is the genuine shamrock, than a plant of such 
confined locality as the one alluded to above. The Irish themselves, indeed, seem not to make any 
discrimination between the various species of trefoil ; and if we go to the traditional origin of the 
emblem — St. Patrick's selecting the leaf to indicate the holy Trinity — we may well conclude that 
he picked up the first trifoliated leaf which came to hand. From these considerations, I am not 
inclined to agree with Mr. Bicheno, that the wood-sorrel fOxalis acetosellaj is the true Irish Sham- 
rock. The flower, for one thing, has nothing to do with the emblem ; and even if it had, it would 
be as hard to find a wood-sorrel as a white clover in flower so soon as St. Patrick's Day, since it does 
not blow before April. Besides, the Oxalis is not a very common Irish plant ; for although I have 
seen it in Derry, and in Antrim, and in the woods of Blarney, near Cork, there are extensive dis- 
tricts where it does not occur at all. It may be well, however, to give some of Mr. Bicheno's rea- 
soning in his own words. — " The term ' Shamrock,'" he says, " seems a general appellation for the 
trefoils or three-leaved plants. Gerard says the meadow trefoils are called in Ireland Shamrocks, 
and I find the name so applied in other authors. The Irish names for Trifolium repem are Seamar- 
og, Shamrog, and Shamrock. In [Scottish] Gaelic the name Seamrag is applied by Lightfoot to the 
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Trifolium repens ; while in the Gaelic Dictionary published by the Highland Society, under the 
word Seamrag many plants are mentioned, to -which this word ia prefixed as a generic term ; as 
Seamrag-chapuill, purple clover ; Seamrag ekri, male Speedwell ; Seamrag Mhuire, pimpernel. I 
conclude from this that Shamrock is a generic word common to the [Scottish] Gaelic and the Irish 
languages, and consequently not limited to the Trifolium, repem." He infers, from the following 
notice in Fynes Moryson, so late as 1598, that the shamrock was a spring plant : — " Tea, the wilde 
Irish in time of greatest peace, impute covetousness and base birth to him that hath any com after 
Christmas, as if it were a point of nobility to consume all within those festivall days. They wil- 
lingly eat the herbe Shamrocke, being of "a sharp taste, which, as they run and are chased to and fro, 
they snatch like beastes out of the ditches." This, however, would rather seem to mean " water- 
cresses" than wood-sorrel, which certainly does not grow in ditches. Again he says : — " Nor is it 
difficult to account for the substitution of one plant for the other. Cultivation, which brought in 
the trefoil, drove out the wood-sorrel. The latter, though now not common, was doubtless an abun- 
dant plant as long as the woods remained ; but these being cut down, partly by the natives to supply 
their wants, and partly, also, by the government to prevent their enemies from taking refuge in them 
in the wars, the commonest plant became the scarcest, and it was more easy to obtain that which 
was cultivated. Upon the whole view of the case, I apprehend it can hardly he doubted that the 
Oxalis acetosella is the original Shamrock of Ireland." For the reasons above given, I certainly do 
doubt Mr. Bicheno's conclusion. — [Rennie's Notes of a Naturalist, in Time's Telescope for 1832, page 
20.] 

It strikes me that Fynes Morrison, not having been an Irishman, was no very good authority 
about a point of Irish antiquity ; and that Mr. Bicheno made an egregious blunder in saying that 
" cultivation brought in the trefoil." The white clover is most unquestionably indigenous all over 
Ireland. In conclusion, I shall merely remark that, if Mr. Bicheno's view be the true one, it is very 
strange that no one ever saw or heard of the Oxalis being worn by any Irishman on Patrick's Day. 
It is curious, however, that this beautiful little plant should be called by the French Alleluia, im- 
plying some peculiar sanctity. Perhaps, too, there may be some connection with the holiness of 
the trefoil in the French name Saintfoin [fasnum sanctum,'] applied to a kindred plant cultivated 
for fodder in England and on the Continent. The Saintfoin, it is true, has not temate leaves, but 
pinnate. But, it may well be questioned, if what now goes by that name is the same with that 
to which it was originally applied. Old herbals might, perhaps, show that Saintfoin was formerly 
the name of a three-leaved herb. 

It has been observed, also, that the " club" on playing-cards is plainly a trefoil, and is so called in 
French ; \trkfle ,-] but until the antiquity of cards is better established, and their history thoroughly 
investigated, nothing can be inferred from this circumstance. 

Bdllymully Glebe, Tullaghogue, County of Tyrone. Thomas H. Pokteb, D.D., M.R.I.A. 
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[In Dr. Jacob Grimm's second Treatise on the Formulas of Marcellus (Berlin, 1855), from which 
we lately gave extracts,* there are some ingenious speculations on the origin of the name " Sham- 
rock," which will be new to our Irish scholars. As it is interesting to see an Irish subject ex- 
amined from a German point of view, we translate the passage entire, adding a few observations. 

" Among the names of plants mentioned in the work of Marcellus, page 435 commences with the 
remarkable one uisumarus for the clover or trefoil. This is the word now found in the Irish lan- 
guage in the form seamar, seamrog, pronounced in English shamrock ; while on the other hand it is 
unknown in the Welsh and Armoric dialects. The Seamrog has continued to be a national emblem 
to the present day, and is always worn by the Irish in their hats. The origin of ihe name of this 
sacred plant has been long unknown ; but its meaning seems to me to be elucidated by the more 
complete ancient form of the word. The Irish samh signifies " the sun" as well as " the summer," 
i.e. the time of the warm sun : and our modern German sommer, Old High German sumar, Anglo- 
Saxon, sumar, Old Norse sumar, correspond in sound with this word seamar, " the trefoil." Sum and 
seam must have been equivalent in the old language ; and we meet also with other words showing 
the transition of the short « into a, or the corrupted ea; for example, mug, " a boy," "a servant," 
seems to be connected with the Gothic magus and the Irish mac ; dula, a leaf, becomes, in the Welsh 
language, ddl ; druith, a druid, occurs at a later period as draoi. We meet with this transition from 
u to a still oftener in our German language, where, for instance, the Gothic tunthus, " a tooth," be- 
comes, in the Old High German, zand." 

" In the prefixed syllable, ui, of uisumarus, I recognise the modem Irish ua or o, a "child," 
"son," "descendant," which goes before so many proper names, (such as O'Brien, O'Beilly, O'Dono- 
van, O'Neill), as is also the case with mac " a son." This ua is an anomalous substantive, and 
forms its genitive and vocative singular and nominative plural (ui) by taking the vowel i. It would 
appear, however, that a nominative singular, ui, also existed in the older language, (in the same 
way as we find, besides cno, " a nut," the other nominatives cnu, and enui) ; and we might compare 
it with the Greek bios, especially in its aspirated form hui, or hi. Uisumar (or, with the Latin ter- 
mination, uisumarus) would therefore signify child, offspring of the sun, of the summer ; a striking 
expression for that summer delight of which our mediaeval German poets so often sing." [Grimm here 
gives a number of examples from old poets, introducing the Idee or clover, in connection with sum- 
mer.] " If now-a-days, as of old, the finding of four-leaved clover is looked upon as a sign of good 
luck ; if in Swedish provinces the clover is called solgras (" sun-grass"), and when it folds together 
its leaves people can tell, even in clouded skies, the approach of sun-set ; it might well have been 
considered by the Celts as a plant peculiarly sacred, the especial flower of spring or summer, and 
thus may have become personified, as it is in the lines above quoted from the old German poems." 

" Again, in Sweden and Norway the name «wi#re, and in Iceland, smdri, occurs for the clover : this 
can be explained only by the Celtic seamar, and it affords a new evidence of the ancient connection 
between Scandinavia and Ireland." 



b Ulster Journal of Archwology, vol. it., p. 265. 
c 
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" In the form seamrag, seamrog, the suffix ag or og may be merely the common diminutive termina- 
tion; thus expressing precisely what is contained in the prefix «*',- for ua or ois "child," "offspring," 
and og, " a youth," " a boy." 

" I should be greatly tempted also to connect the equally obscure Slavonic word for the trefoil, — in 
Russian djatlina, Servian dfetelim, Polish dziecielina, Bohemian gUelina, — with the Russian word 
ditja, "a child" (Servian dijete, Polish dzieci, Bohemian djte,) only that the finer relations of sound 
do not agree fully, and all reference to the sun or the summer is wanting. But while in Irish the 
word o, " child" has disappeared, in Slavonic the word for " child" has remained, and the word for 
" sun" may have vanished." 

At the conclusion of the essay he makes some further observations on the same subject. 

" As I have still some space left, I revert once more to the interesting word uisumar. The inter- 
pretation just now obtained, or rather proposed, would bo quite confirmed if there ever occurred 
in Irish documents such a proper name as 0' Sumar, 0' Seamar, or Mac Seamar; or if Irish tradition 
had handed down to us any evidences of the connection of the trefoil with the Spring. In the Irish 
coat-of-arms this plant has not found its way merely by accident ; and at all events, its three leaves 
might appropriately symbolise the union of the three Britannic kingdoms; though, in that case, it 
ought to be current in England and Scotland as well, which is not the fact. — After all, we might be 
disposed to doubt whether, by the word seamar, we are really to understand the trifolimn ("Welsh 
tairdalen, i.e. three leaves) or another ornamental spring-flower, the Caltha. [May-flower.] Might 
it not even bo possible that our hitherto unexplained German word Mee [clover] is immediately and lite- 
rally connected with Caltha ? at least the Gloss in Graff [4,540] places chleo at Calta, Caltha, ( Calen- 
dula officinalis, Linn,) and likewise the Gloss in Haupt [6,341] gives rdtiz, Cleo, Calta. This Caltha, 
has other names, as dotter-hlume, gold-blume, ringel-hlume, btitter-blume ; but especially in the Italian 
form " sposa del sole," "bride of the sun," it reminds us of our interpretation " child of the sun,' 
" descendant of the sun." The Pinlanders call the clover apilas, and martohulcku, "milk-flower," 
just as in Sweden the Caltha, is called tremjolksgras (three-milk-grass) because in May the cows 
are milked three times a day ; and the Anglo-Saxon thrimilci, might conveniently personify the 
Spring. Our German peasants at the present day say that the pasture of the butter -blume [butter-cup] 
for cattle gives rich and fat milk. So in the old Norse Landnamdbok, speaking of a fat and fruitful 
soil, it is said that on this land butter flows from every stem. What apilas signifies I do not know : 
it is the Lettish, ahbolites, dahboli, Lithuanian, dobilas, dobilates ; probably also the Swedish vapling. 
The Slavonic names have been mentioned already." 

" If the «»" in uisumar be not considered to stand for the old nominative singular, it might even bo 
taken as the plural collective — " the sons of summer," " the flowers," " the trefoils :" still I prefer 
the singular." — 

"We can supply, from the Irish Annals, an old surname such as Dr. Grimm considers necessary to 
complete his argument. Although it is not exactly the simple Mac Seamar which he asks for, it 
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approaches perhaps near enough to it to show that the two words were used in conjunction. Wc 
allude to Mac Somhairh (also written Mae SamhairleJ, which is mentioned in the Annals of the 
Four Masters at the years 1211, 1247, 1258, and 1259. This surname still exists in Ulster, in the 
contracted form Mac Sorley. The name Somhairh is originally Norwegian or Danish, and appears 
in the old Northern Chronicles under the form Somerled. For instance, we read of a Somerled 
Sigurdson in 1015, and a Somerled killed in 1230. Sir Walter Scott, in his Lord of the Isles, (Canto 
2,) alludes to a prince of this name who ruled in the Hebrides :— 

" Fill me the mighty cup, he said, 
Erst own'd by royal Somerled." 

With regard to the word " shamrock," as used in English, this is merely an adaptation of the Irish 
word to English spelling. The Irish letter s always sounds before e and » as sh, (German ich, 
French chj, so that seamrog becomes shamrock in English letters. The word, however, is not Eng- 
lish, nor is it ever applied in England to the trefoil except by the Irish resident there. The Scottish 
Gaelic form seamrag is to be heard in various parts of Ulster. In the dialect of the Isle of Man, 
however, it takes the form samarh, which approaches more nearly the Scandinavian ; and this is 
accounted for by the long occupation of that island by the Norse Vikings. 

The Irish word for " summer," samhradh, has been derived by O'Connor and O'Brien from samh, 
an old word for " the sun," and ratha, " a season." O'Donovan objects to the word ratha, and 
suggests the Irish word re, "time;" hut Fictet has pointed out a Zend word, ratu, "season, 
time," which agrees with the latter part of the compound. If Grimm's analogies bo correct, the 
original word for " sun" would be samar or samr, and this would still agree with the derivations 
proposed, the compound being then samr-ratha, or samr-re, according as we adopt one or other of the 
suggestions offered. 

It might be objected that, if our summer originally meant " the sun," we ought to find some ad- 
ditional word used along with it to complete the sense, when it is intended to express the season of 
the year so called. And such, in fact, is the case. Summer would seem to be an abbreviation for 
summer-time, (anciently summer-tide,) that is, "the sunny season;" and, to the present hour, we 
find this compound word always used by the lower classes wherever English is spoken. In like 
manner they say the spring-time, the harvest-time; and in these expressions it is evident that, strictly 
speaking, the second word is absolutely required to complete the sense intended. There appears to 
be, in most modern languages, a tendency to use abbreviated forms of speech ; and it is well known 
that the old and uncontracted forms are longest preserved among uneducated people. There can be 
little doubt that an abbreviation, precisely similar to the English one, will be found to have taken 
place in the German and all the other languages of the Teutonic stock ; sommer being an ellipsis for 
sommer-%eit. 

But further, it is deserving of notice that the word for "the sun" in Arabic and Hebrew is shams. 
Let us see whether a connection may not be established between this and the word under consider- 
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ation. It is well known that the letters r and s are found continually interchanging in different 
languages, especially at the end of words. Thus, the plural termination of nouns in Icelandic, r, 
becomes a in English, Trench, and Spanish. In Latin we see a constant tendency to use r and s 
indiscriminately. Thus we have words like arbor having a second form of the nominative in arlos ; 
and a multitude of other words, like mos, maris ; mus, maris ; aes, aeris; puhis, pulveris, &c, which 
show, by the re-appearance of the r in the oblique cases, that a nominative in r must once have 
existed, though now disused. Again, in English, we meet with examples of words ending in 8, while 
in German the same words end in r, as, homes, Muter; ghosts, geister ; I was, Ich war ; and instances 
of the reverse occur in the middle of other words, as hare, hose ; iron, eisen. Such examples could 
be greatly multiplied from other languages : and if, finally, we refer to the Sanscrit, supposed to 
be the earliest form of the Indo-European family of languages, we find the interchanges of r and s, 
at the end of words, actually reduced to regular rules, and comprehended under a special name — 
Visarga. 

It is, therefore, by no means improbable, that the Semitic word shams, the sun, is identical with 
the Irish shamr (mamr) and Scandinavian samr ; and a further corroboration of this is found in the 
curious fact that we have actually in Ireland another form of the word seamrog, applied as the name 
of a different three-leafed plant, and which, in place of the r has the s ; namely, seamsog fshamsogj, 
the wood-sorrel. fOxalis acetosella.J Here we have precisely the Arabic and Hebrew form shams ; 
and we thus find both forms of the word (shamr and shams) existing together in the same language. 

It is further remarkable that there are three Arabic names of plants which are almost identical in 
form with our Irish ones, though not applied to the trefoil, viz., Shammdr, the fennel ; shamr, the 
dill ; and shamrock, " a branch of the palm tree or of the vine, bearing unripe fruit." — [Kasimirski, 
Diet. Arab.'] This last recalls to us immediately the branch of a tree bearing fruit, figured in 
Bonomi's Nineveh, to which Dr. Porter has directed attention in the preceding part of the present 
article, (p. 13.) 

Finally, if, on examination, the whole chain of striking resemblances now brought together be ad- 
mitted by philologists as proofs of original identity, the interesting result is arrived at, that we here 
possess a word which must, undoubtedly, have formed a part of the language spoken in Asia thou- 
sands of years ago, before the separation of the two great human families, the Semitic and the Indo- 
European ; and that the last links of the chain of evidence are found in an ancient language still 
lingering among the Irish mountains, in the extreme west of Europe. This word would, there- 
fore, serve as one proof of the very remote period at which the ancestors of the Irish race separated 
from the parent stock in Asia ; and would show how the old language of this country may assist in 
establishing remarkable results by evidence not to be found elsewhere. Edit.] 



